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strongly than the scientific tradition to the characteristically Greek conviction 
that the world must be rational, expresses its deepest purpose in such concepts 
as 'God' and 'Soul.' But both points of view give evidence of an origin 
in an earlier and primitive religious attitude to the world. "Behind Anaxi- 
mander stands the Ionian Homer, with his troop of luminous Olympians; 
behind Pythagoras we discern the troubled shapes of Orpheus and Dionysus" 
(p. ix). But there is a real continuity between the earliest rational speculation 
and the religious representation that lay behind it. 

The book contains six interesting chapters, and the author's manner of 
treatment is scholarly and clear, and throws much light on the concepts of early 
Greek thought. In the first chapter, the Greek notion of Destiny (Moira) is 
analyzed, showing the persistence of this conception from its earliest formula- 
tion in Hesiod and Homer and Anaximander, on through Greek science, to its 
final formulation in modern science as Natural Law. The second chapter 
records the author's "rash excursion" into a hypothetical reconstruction of the 
pre-Homeric Greek world. As a guide here is taken the principle laid down by 
the new French school of sociologists, "that the key to religious representation 
lies in the social structure of the community which elaborates it" (p. x). 
A discussion of the concept of 'the nature of things,' or Physis, occupies the 
third chapter. Here Physis is shown to be a representation of the social 
consciousness (p. 191), out of which, regarded as a material continuum, and 
with the attributes living and divine, are progressively but unconsciously 
carved the concepts of individuality, God, and Soul. The same concept 
regarded as the Datum of Philosophy, furnishes the subject matter of the 
fourth chapter. The fifth and sixth chapters deal respectively with the two 
dominant traditions of Greek philosophy, the scientific, and the religious. 

The work as a whole is an extremely interesting and suggestive account of 
early Greek conceptions. The relations between the religious and the philo- 
sophical significance of these conceptions are worked out in a way which is 
thoroughly ingenious and which attempts to show that the philosophical 
interpretation of the relation of ultimate reality to the world of sense experience 
is determined by the older religious conception of the relation of God to the 
human group or Nature (p. 135). The discussions of the early Greek philo- 
sophical systems are instructive. 

E. Jordan. 
Butler College. 

Bergson and Romantic Evolutionism. By A. O. Lovejoy. Berkeley, Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1914. — pp. 61. 

The two lectures comprising this volume are written in a style at once clear 
and vivid (the qualities are by no means always united) ; and the strains of 
thought are admirably differentiated, the points of criticism and exposition 
expressed with clearness and frequently with wit. The illustrations from 
literature, ranging from Dante to Bernard Shaw, are unusually suggestive. 
The point of view which the author takes is that of neither disciple nor an- 
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tagonist; his two-fold object is, first, to point out certain general inconsis- 
tencies in Bergson's positions, and, secondly, to show his historical relation to 
the philosophy of nature and of religion developed by the German romanticists. 
Bergson's theory of time is of fundamental importance. It is not, however, 
by his confused notion of duration, but by his belief in the difference which 
time makes in the constitution of reality, that Bergson is a temporalist. His 
derivation of freedom from the newness of each moment of time involves a 
confusion of existential uniqueness with qualitative novelty; the former would 
not be incompatible with repetition of content. Bergson's real argument for 
freedom depends on the survival of the past in memory, whereby accumulation 
is substituted for mere succession. The logic of Bergson's procedure, Professor 
Lovejoy suggests, would lead him directly from this significance of memory — 
for, in the sense that every event leaves an impression, that the advance of 
time makes a difference, memory might conceivably pertain to the whole 
universe — to the theory that new reality is constantly being added to the cumu- 
lative experience of the universe. The introduction of "Slan vital" into this 
biological indeterminism raises a difficulty in the treatment of matter, which 
is regarded as a fiction of intellect and then as a serious obstruction to the life- 
force which nevertheless produced it. After these criticisms of duration and 
"Slan vital" in relation to creative evolution, Professor Lovejoy shows that 
evolution, in the middle of the nineteenth century identified with mechanism, 
was in its earlier development anti-mechanistic. The ultimate reality of 
motion, the creative efficacy of time, the interpenetration of the moments of 
pure duration, the life-force, our oneness with it, and the resistance offered by 
inert matter, are all found in the writings of Jacobi, Schelling, and Schopen- 
hauer. Bergson's philosophy of nature is, therefore, not an innovation, but a 
revival of the earlier form of evolutionism. The relation of our temporal 
experience to God implied by romantic evolutionism is the denial of any perfect 
and eternal reality either as source or goal of our incompleteness. The force 
of which we are a part, which we may call God, is in the making. Though 
Bergson inconsistently explicitly declares his belief in a transcendent deity, 
prior and external to the evolving world, the real tendency of the religious 
implications of his romantic evolutionism is towards temporalistic pantheism. 

Nann Clark Barr. 

Humanitaires et libertaires au point de vue sociologique et moral. Par Alfred 

Fouillee. Paris, Alcan, 1914. — pp. ix, 209. 

This little volume of critical studies is the second work of FouilleVs that 
has appeared posthumously, bringing the total list of his books up to thirty- 
four. The three essays that form the main portion of the work, La morale 
libertaire, La morale humanitaire, and La morale des idSes-forces, along with an 
introductory essay, La sociologie, science theorique et pratique de I'humanite, and 
an appendix consisting of an address delivered in London in 191 1 on Le rap- 
prochement des races au point de vue sociologique, were collected by Madame 
Fouillee and edited by her grandson Augustin Guyau. In the first essay, 



